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NOT WITH BULLETS ALONE .. . 


OT WITH guns and bullets alone are the American people girding themselves for defense. In considering 
our defense undertakings, a high place must be given to unemployment compensation because of its 
significance for the long-run welfare of the Nation. 

Today unemployment compensation is in a very special sense in the midst of the national defense program. 
The defense contribution which must be made by unemployment compensation is not against a possible attack 
by a foreign power, but against a danger which is more certain to strike and to strike with potentially devastat- 
ing effects on our American economy. That danger is one of a severe dislocation of the American industrial 
system with accompanying widespread unemployment and will be realized when the defense program slackens 
pace or ceases. 

The current general increase in the volume of employment and in the number of workers brought under 
the protection of our unemployment compensation systems means that these systems have also accepted greatly 
increased obligations—social, financial, and administrative. We cannot afford to delay in our preparations 
for discharging those obligations. Specifically, the demands which will be made of us will require: 

(1) an unemployment compensation system whose coverage provisions and benefit schedules 
are geared to meet the social need; 

(2) a system which is prepared financially to offset major declines in industrial pay rolls; 

(3) a system which will pay benefits promptly under simple and economical procedures which 
are also well adapted to determining accurately the nature and extent of the claimant’s unemploy- 
ment and his rights to benefits; : 

(4) a system so integrated with the employment service that problems of economic adjustment 
will be minimized. 


Such are the objectives of the unemployment compensation program for national defense. 


DIKE 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 
For Full Utilization of Productive Man-Power 





OMPLAINTS have repeatedly been brought to my 

attention that available and much-needed 
workers are being barred from defense production 
solely because of race, religion, or national origin. 
It is said that at a time when labor stringencies are 
appearing in many areas, fully qualified workers are 
being turned from the gates of industry on specifica- 
tions entirely unrelated to efficiency and produc- 
tivity. Also that discrimination against Negro work- 
ers has been Nation-wide, and other minority racial, 
national, and religious groups have felt its effects in 
many localities. This situation is a matter of grave 
- mational importance and immediate steps must be 
taken to deal with it effectively. 

I note with satisfaction that the Office of Produc- 
tion Management has recognized the seriousness of 
this situation, and that on April 11, 1941, it addressed 
a letter on the subject to all holders of defense con- 
tracts. As Chief Executive of the Nation, I place 
the full support of my office behind your statement 
to the effect that, “All holders of defense contracts 
are urged to examine their employment and training 
policies at once to determine whether or not these 
policies make ample provision for the full utilization 
of available and competent Negro workers. Every 


available source of labor capable of producing defense 
materials must be tapped in the present emergency.” 

No nation combating the increasing threat of 
totalitarianism can afford arbitrarily to exclude large 
segments of its population from its defense industries. 
Even more important is it for us to strengthen our 
unity and morale by refuting at home the very theories 
which we are fighting abroad. 

Our Government cannot countenance continued 
discrimination against American citizens in defense 
production. Industry must take the initiative in 
opening the doors of employment to all loyal and 
qualified workers regardless of race, national origin, 
religion or color, American workers, both organized 
and unorganized, must be prepared to welcome the 
general and much-needed employment of fellow 
workers of all racial and nationality origins in defense 

In the present emergency, it is imperative that we 
deal effectively and speedily with this problem. I 
shall expect the Office of Production Management 
to take immediate steps to facilitate the full utiliza- 
tion of our productive man-power. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


The President on utilization of competent 
workers—Work of six State legislatures 
analyzed—Placements and benefits for May. 


q@ The President’s statement (see inside cover) 
of June 15, urging utilization of all competent 
American workers, did not surprise those of 
the local office personnel who have recognized 
and continuously reported the tendency which 
the Chief Executive deplores. 

Month after month, State labor market 
reports have been repeating statements 
similar to these: 

‘Public employment offices report con- 
tinued discrimination against competent 
workers because of race or nationality.” 

‘Despite alleged shortages, there has been 
no general liberalization of personal require- 
ments for workers. Racial characteristics are 
often the determining factors in obtaining 
employees.” 

“On the whole, employers are still more arbi- 
trary than rational in their requirements with 
regard to race, nationality, and citizenship.” 

Facts provided by the local offices have 
served as a basis for a comprehensive study 
by the Bureau of Employment Security on 
discrimination against certain competent 
workers. This report in turn has been brought 
to the attention of high Washington officials. 
That the Chief Executive has publicly rec- 
ognized this serious problem is to the credit 
of all individuals actively concerned with 
defense and employment security needs. 


q New facts are now available on the work of 
six State legislatures affecting unemployment 
compensation. The States which have com- 
pleted their 1941 sessions include Delaware, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island. 


323364—41——1 





Extension of Coverage 


No extension of coverage occurred in any of 
the 6 States, although 2 of them cover only 
employers of 8 or more persons, and another 
excludes employers of less than 8 persons 
outside cities of 10,000 or more population. 


Adequacy of Benefits 


Delaware, New Hampshire, and Oklahoma 
provided for shorter waiting periods, two of 
them (Delaware and Oklahoma) now requir- 
ing 1 week, and New Hampshire 2 weeks; 
this waiting period will be reduced to 1 week 
if the Unemployment Compensation Fund 
reaches a certain level. Rhode Island already 
provided for 1-week, and Minnesota and 
Nebraska for 2-week waiting periods. 

The minimum weekly benefit amount was 
increased in Minnesota from $5 to $7 and in 
New Hampshire from $5 to $6. Oklahoma 
provided for a $6 flat minimum instead of the 
variable minima formerly used. Minnesota 
and Oklahoma also increased the maximum 
weekly benefit amount from $15 to $16. It 
should be noted, however, that both Minne- 
sota and New Hampshire adopted the annual 
wage base which, past experience shows, 
tends to yield lower weekly benefits than a 
high-quarter base. In Nebraska and Okla- 
homa the full-time weekly wage was aban- 
doned as the basis for computing benefit 
rates, the former adopting 5 and the latter 
0 of high quarterly earnings. 

Amendments affecting duration of bene- 
fits were enacted by 3 States. Delaware 
changed the ratio of benefits to base period 
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wages from one-sixth to one-third; Min- 
nesota adopted a schedule which provides 
duration ranging from 10 to 16 times the 
benefit rate; and New Hampshire provided 
for uniform duration of 14 weeks. 

Four of the States amended provisions for 
disqualification for benefits: Delaware in- 
creased and Oklahoma reduced the length 
of certain disqualifications; and Minnesota 
adopted provisions for reduction of benefits. 


Experience Rating 


Only two States made important changes 
regarding experience rating. Minnesota pro- 
vided for relating benefits—instead of benefit 
wages—to pay rolls to measure an employer’s 
experience, while Oklahoma abandoned the 
reserve-ratio plan in favor of a provision 
basing reduced rates on benefit wages 
(modified Cliff plan). 


Preservation of Benefit Rights 


All six of the States provided for preserva- 
tion of benefit rights of workers during their 
military service. 


@ From the tabulations published on pages 
18-20, the following facts regarding May em- 
ployment security operations are culled: 

Public employment offices made 500,000 
placements in May, representing an increase 
of 13 percent over April. This total is the 
highest since January 1936, when the bulk 
of the jobs filled were on public works 
projects. 

Applications for work totaled 1.5 million. 
This number represents a 16-percent drop 
from April, but it is the highest May total in 
the history of the United States Employment 
Service. 

The active file contained 5.2 applications— 
a number practically unchanged from the 
previous month. 

Benefit payments increased 17 percent to 
$32 million, but represented the lowest May 
disbursement on record. Thus far, there has 
been a continually widening gap between 
the amount paid this year and last. The 
$166 million paid in the first 5 months of 
1941 were 28 percent lower than the same 
period of 1940. 
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HELP WANTED — MALE 





Factory Advertisement 
Not an Employment Agency 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PROFESSIONAL 
AND SKILLED 
WORKERS 


Aircraft Industry Has 

Immediate Need For 

Men Who Can Qualify 
For These Jobs 


MUST BE U. S. CITIZEN 
NO AGE LIMIT 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


An engineering graduate with at least 
ten years (10) of manufacturing ex- 
perience—5 years of which should be in 
industrial engineering. 


SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 


Should have experience in one or more 
of the following fields: Engineering 
(Manufacturing, Industrial or General) ; 
Records (Production Control); Mate- 
rial (Inventory, Routing, Disbursement). 


BILL OF MATERIAL 
CLERKS 


Must have experience in reading simple 
blueprints, have a knowledge of records 
systems, experience in large inventory 
procedures in manufacturing concern. 


ESTIMATORS 
Experience in working out and analyz- 
ing amounts and costs of materials 
needed for manufacturing. Experience 
not necessary in aircraft but should be 
with allied materials. 


PRODUCTION CLERKS 


Several years experience in plannin 
and routing of i 
a 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 


Interpret simple drawings, knowledge 
of bend allowances, on metals used in 
aircraft. 


KELLER DUPLICATING 
MACHINE OPERATORS 


At least two years experience. 


MACHINISTS 


Must be able to operate any machine 
used in modern machine shop, including 
mills, lathes, boring mills, grinders, 
drill press, turret lathes, also bench 
work and layout for machine operators. 


INSPECTORS IN 
PROCESSING 


Familiarity with anodyzing, heat treat- 
ing methods and paint processes. 


TOOL & DIE INSPECTORS 


Several years experience in tool and 
die work, can be either bench or 
machine tool man. 


Good Conditions 
New Equipment 
Steady Employment 
Good Wages 


Answer Box No................. 

















The Story of a Blind “Ad” 


N New Year’s Day 1941, newspapers in 99 cities 

throughout 7 eastern and north central States carried 
the advertisement shown, in part, on the left. It ap- 
peared again on the following Sunday. 

Opportunity seemed to beckon to every worker who 
had ever been identified with the aircraft industry or 
who hoped to be: “No age limit,’’ ““Good conditions,” 
“Steady employment,” “‘Good wages,” and a list of 25 
occupations in which workers were needed. In addition 
to the jobs shown in the reproduced portion of the ‘‘ad,”’ 
it also called for tabulating operators, millwrights, in- 
spectors (machine parts), bench machinists, Bullard 
operators, pattern makers (wood), precision assemblers. 
What the applicant had no way of knowing from the 
“fad” was that the factory was a west coast concern and 
that all the jobs were more than half a continent away 
from the States in which the ‘“‘ad’’ appeared. 

A flood of answers poured into the newspaper offices in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Young men with vocational 
training but no experience, old men who had not worked 
in years, unemployed workers with little or no qualify- 
ing experience, and skilled workmen who were employed 
but wanted to better their position—all saw in the “‘ad”’ 
the promise of a brighter future. Some 40,000 letters 
deluged the company. 

It should be pointed out that the company had already 
exhausted its local labor market in attempting to fill most 
of the jobs advertised. Some months earlier it had been 
successful in recruiting a number of needed skilled work- 
ers in the Chicago market. So it again turned to recruit- 
ment in States far removed from the west coast. Further- 
more, it had not expected the overwhelming response 
that the “ad” brought. The company’s personnel 
office recognized that most skilled workers, especially in 
the aircraft industry, are already employed, and the 
only way that one company can obtain a supply of 
skilled workers is to take them away from another. Not 
wishing to disrupt the labor market, the company 
brought its problem to the Bureau of Employment 
Security at Washington. 
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An arrangement was worked out in co- 
operation with the Bureau for interviewing 
applicants at public employment offices 
throughout the States where the “ad” had 
appeared. The company’s first step was to 
select 10,000 applicants whose letters indi- 
cated they were well-qualified. To each of 
these the company’s personnel manager sent 
detailed application blanks, accompanied by 
a letter which read: 

I realize that this is your first indication as to where 
this employment is offered. Field representatives of 
this company are now in the east, and as soon as all 
application forms have been returned to them in 
New York, you will be called to a point readily acces- 
sible to your home for a personal interview, at which 
time all of the many questions that I know you would 
like to ask will be answered by the company repre- 
sentative. Fill out and return your application 
blanks, talk to us personally, and then make your 
decision, based on whatever offer we may make. 


The letter also stated that the length of em- 


ployment was conservatively estimated at 5 
years or more. 


In response to this letter, about 7,000 com- 
pleted applications were returned. These 
were carefully reviewed, and 2,100 applicants 
were selected for personal interviews. The 


company’s personnel manager then sent each 
of those selected another letter enclosing the 
complete list of the State employment offices 
to be used by the company’s representatives 
for personal interviews and telling the worker 
to report on a specified day at the designated 
employment office nearest his home. The 
company offered to defray round-trip rail- 
road expenses in the event the worker had to 
travel more than 50 miles. 

On the specified dates, the applicants ap- 
peared at the public employment offices. It 
had been agreed that the employment office 
would also call in for interviewing any of the 
applicants in its file considered suitable for 
the positions. The interviewer was author- 
ized to make a tentative commitment, includ- 
ing an entrance wage and a promise to refund 
transportation costs of the workers who re- 
mained in the employ of the company for 4 
months and proved satisfactory. The workers 
were given a series of tests, including the Otis 
intelligence test and the Humm Wadsworth 
personality test. Certain workers were also 
given aptitude tests. The character and 
financial status of the worker were investi- 
gated through retail credit associations. 








paid me. 


say that I am a first-class machinist. 


guard, or watchman. 








Typical Responses to the “ad” 


I am now employed at an arsenal where for the past 2 years I have operated a three-spindle 
Pratt and Whitney Keller. I can do all my own set-up work and cutter grinding. 
My reasons for looking for other employment is that I am not satisfied with the wages being 


x kk 


I have operated milling machines also horizontal boring mill operation. But the trouble is 
I am a little rusty cause I have not worked on them since the World War. 
an American citizen and would sure like to hear from you. 


x*kk 


I graduated from the Springfield, Mass., vocational school and have a diploma as a machinist. 
I graduated 15 years ago and have never used the experience from school. At school I worked 
on all machines but it has been such a long time since I have worked in a machine shop I do not 


xk kk 


Observing your ad of Sunday, January 5 in the paper for help I am taking the privilege of 
writing to you to ascertain if you are in need of anyone in a protective capacity suchas a policeman, 


I am 60 years old 
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Applicants who satisfactorily passed all these 
tests then received a letter from the com- 
pany’s personnel manager confirming the 
agreement made by the interviewer and en- 
closing the company’s medical examination 
form which, the instructions ran, “in your 
own best interest, should be checked with 
your local doctor before proceeding to the 
coast.” Thus a few hundred workers were 
hired and many thousands were disappointed. 


$50 Per Man 


Recruiting these workers took 3 months and 
cost the company about $50 per man, in 
addition to the time and effort spent by its 
personnel in sorting letters and reviewing 
applications. If the public employment 
offices had not been used in the final selection 
of applicants, the expense and inconvenience 
would have been measurably greater. How- 
ever, at least one precaution might have been 
taken: If the ‘‘ad’’ had stated more specif- 
ically the qualifications required, had given 
the location of the jobs, and had carried 
definite instructions for the kind of informa- 
tion to be submitted in replying, the company 
would have been spared the task of sorting 
out many unsatisfactory replies. 

Since the “‘ad”’ had asked chiefly for types 
of skilled workers of whom relatively few 
were registered at public employment offices 
throughout the country, the Employment 
Service was interested in the overwhelming 
response. Who were these 40,000 appli- 
cants? Were the applicants really qualified? 
If so, were they already employed? What 
kind of replies did such an “‘ad” elicit? The 
company offered to turn over to the Employ- 
ment Service Division at Washington all 
letters received from applicants whom they 
were not considering. The employment 
service selected a sample group of letters for 
analysis, including letters from large cities, 
small metropolitan areas, and rural areas. 

It was immediately apparent that, mainly 
because of lack of explicitness in the ‘‘ad,” a 
large proportion of the letters did not con- 
tain sufficient information to lend themselves 
to analysis. Many applicants failed to state 
for which job they were applying, and one- 


third applied for jobs not mentioned in the 
“fad.” Less than half gave any information 
as to whether or not they were employed. 
Even though the “ad” had specifically 
stated that applicants must be citizens, less 
than half reported whether they were. Over 
a third failed to report their age. Usually the 
applicant gave no indication of his physical 
qualifications or of his present or expected 
wage rate or whether he was willing to leave 
his community. However, some broad gen- 
eralizations can be drawn from the analysis. 

More millwrights answered the ‘‘ad” than 
any other type of worker. The next greatest 
number of applications was received from 
bill of material clerks. Sheetmetal workers, 
machinists, production clerks, and wood- 
pattern makers were next in order of the 
number of applications received. Very few 
replies came from Bullard operators, crown- 
roll operators, jig and fixture builders, Keller 
duplicating-machine operators, tool and die 
inspectors, and tool and die makers. As might 
be expected, most of the applications came 
from the larger cities, and relatively few 
from smaller communities. 


Experience of Applicants 


Most of the letters did give information 
about the applicant’s experience. For ex- 
ample, it was found that 4 out of 5 applicants 
had worked in the occupations for which 
they applied. A few had training but no 
experience, and 1 out of 12 had neither 
training nor experience in the specified occu- 
pation. Applicants in some occupations 
were better qualified by experience than those 
in others. For instance, the few Bullard 
operators, crown-roll operators, inspectors in 
processing, jig and fixture builders, and tool 
and die inspectors who answered the ‘‘ad” 
all had worked at the kind of job for which 
they applied. On the other hand, 1 out of 
every 8 workers who wanted jobs as machin- 
ists had training but no experience. More 
than an eighth of those who applied as tool 
and die makers failed to say whether they had 
any experience; less than three-fifths re- 
ported that they had worked in that occupa- 
tion, and more than a fourth had only train- 
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ing and no experience. Only two-thirds of 
the men who applied for jobs as Keller dupli- 
cating-machine operators had experience in 
this occupation. More than a fourth of the 
applicants who wanted jobs as time and 
motion study men either did not report their 
experience or had none. In general, appli- 
cants from the largest city were better quali- 
fied on the basis of written experience than 
those from the smaller communities. 

Since more than half the applicants gave 
no information about their employment 
status, it was difficult to draw conclusions 
about the dislocations that might have re- 
sulted if needed employees left to take other 
jobs. However, three-fourths of those who 
did report employment status were at work— 
2 out of 5 of them in the same kind of jobs 
for which they were applying. A number 
indicated that their present employment was 
in the aircraft industry. No doubt many 
more applicants were employed in aircraft 
concerns, but hesitated to say so for fear the 
“ad” might be that of their own employer. 
It is most unlikely, from available reports on 
supply of workers, that any aircraft concern 
would be able to hire any great number of 
skilled workers without taking many of them 
from other the 
industry. 

The analysis did not justify any definite 
conclusions about the employment status of 
applicants according to location, but in gen- 
eral it seemed that more of the applicants in 
the larger cities were employed at their 
chosen occupations than were those in the 
smaller communities. 

One thing that the analysis did conclusively 
demonstrate was that at least 1 out of every 5 
applicants was already at work in the occu- 
pation for which he considered himself best 
fitted. In all probability a great many of 
those who did not report their employment 
status were similarly employed, but for various 
reasons did not report the fact. In any 
event, hiring of at least a fifth of the total 


manufacturers in same 


number of applicants would have disrupted 
the smooth functioning of some other plant. 

The United States Employment Service is 
fully aware of the difficulty of obtaining 
workers in certain skilled occupations and 
of the inconvenience that may occur if they 
are recruited by any but the most carefully 
planned methods. It is for this reason that 
Office of Production Management Director- 
General Knudsen, in his letter of February 
27, urged all holders of defense contracts to 
recruit workers through the public employ- 
ment offices. Industry has recognized that 
the experience of local office personnel and 
the Nation-wide machinery of clearance pro- 
vide the best means for the orderly recruit- 
ment of labor. 

However, the United States Employment 
Service redlizes that in a free labor market 
advertising is sometimes the only means of 
reaching workers in some of the skilled occu- 
pations where shortages exist. Therefore, if 
newspaper advertising seems advisable, the 
United States Employment Service will 
follow well-established procedures in in- 
serting the type of “fad”? which experience 
has proved yields the best results. Such an 
“fad” includes detailed specifications of the 
job, covering the skills or exact experience 
required. It states the pertinent conditions 
of employment. The geographical area from 
which workers should apply is prescribed. 
Explicit instructions for response are given, 
indicating the time and manner in which 
the applicant should apply. 

After applicants have been selected, either 
from the files or through contacts or adver- 
rising, the United States Employment Service 
may arrange a ‘“‘pooled”’ interview at which 
all the applicants appear, and the employer 
can personally interview them and make his 
final selection. 

This orderly process conserves the em- 
ployer’s time, energy, and money, and at 
the same time obtains the needed workers 
with a minimum flurry in the labor market. 
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The Bellefontaine Experiment: 


Combing the Countryside 


By Frep J. BoLtMeyEr, Chief, 
Department of Public Information, Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


OES an untapped reservoir of workers 
exist in smaller communities and 


agricultural counties of our Nation? Ohio 
believes that such is the case. To test this 
belief, the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation selected Bellefontaine as a 
‘guinea pig” city in which to conduct an ex- 
perimental recruitment program. As a re- 
sult of this experiment, Ohio is convinced 
more than ever that many rural areas— 
especially those not serviced by employment 
offices—contain a supply of workers who are 
immediately available for employment in de- 
fense jobs. Ohio also found that rural areas 
contain many persons who have the aptitudes 
for vital defense work and should be referred 
to training courses. 

The theory behind the intensive combing of 
one rural area for skilled workers is that skills 
useful for defense industries may be “‘hidden”’ 
behind store counters, at gasoline station 
pumps, and on small farms. During the de- 
pression, workers unable to find jobs in fac- 
tories and production plants began a “‘back- 
to-the-soil movement.”” But now, these men 
are needed on production and construction 
jobs. The Bellefontaine experiment was 
undertaken to determine to what extent such 
skills are rusting in the countryside of a typical 
State and how they may be salvaged in the 
interest of defense. 


Typical Community 


Bellefontaine was selected because it is a 
typical nonindustrial community. It did not 
have a full-time employment office, but was 
serviced as an itinerant office. The city, with 
a population of 9,800, is a terminal of the Big 
Four Railroad, a part of the New York 


Central System. Railroad shops employ a 
large number of people, and it was believed 
that machinists and other skilled workers 
formerly employed at the shops might have 
drifted to other jobs. 

While Bellefontaine has no defense con- 
tracts, many companies in nearby cities have 
contracts and are in urgent need of skilled 
workmen. Most of these cities are within 
commuting distance. Requests for clearance 
reflect the need for machinists, machine 
operators, molders, metal workers, lathe 
operators, and other skilled men in com- 
munities near Bellefontaine. 

In order to have a practical test which 
might form the pattern for similar operations 
in other localities, the Bellefontaine activity 
was conducted without allocation of addi- 
tional funds. Existing personnel in the area 
were used. County commissioners provided 
space for the registration in an empty room, 
18 x 25 feet, located about two blocks from 
the center of Bellefontaine. An inexpensive 
identification sign and a small placard, giving 
office hours, were placed in the windows. 

Then, as a definite part of the activity, we 
began to use all available avenues of publicity 
and promotion to reach the people. A news 
story announcing the purpose of the activity 
and giving the office location was sent to all 
papers in the county in advance of the open- 
ing of the office. During the activity news- 
papers were supplied with one story a week 
recording the progress of the registration. 

A local office manager and the interviewer 
assigned to Bellefontaine spoke before meet- 
ings of the Kiwanis Club, American Legion, 
The Grange, auto workers union, township 
trustees, and the Farm Security Administra- 
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tion, explaining the purpose of the activity 
and requesting cooperation in referring 
applicants to the Bellefontaine office for 
registration. 

Fifty posters (E. S.-72) urging workers to 
register for defense jobs were imprinted with 
the address of the Bellefontaine office and 
placed in city and town halls, post offices, 
factories, shops, newspaper offices, barber 
shops, and other places where workers 
congregate. 

The president of the ministers association 
of the county was invited to write a letter 
to each of the association members, giving 
them pertinent facts about the employment 
service activity and urging them to give full 
cooperation. Many ministers referred appli- 
cants to the office; some made announcements 
at church meetings; and others mentioned 
the activity in mimeographed bulletins sent 
to church members. 

The general theme of the promotion work 
was expressed in all the speeches and pub- 
licity, as follows: 


“The larger cities of our State have been 
combed for skilled men and the supply in 
certain skills is being depleted. It is believed 
that smaller cities, which have no full-time 
employment service, possess a reservoir of 
workers who are not now following their 
trade. Many of them, as a result of economic 
conditions, may be working at unskilled 
occupations. 

“Bellefontaine has been selected as the first 
city in the country for this trial registration 
which has been suggested by the urgency of 
the national defense program. If successful 
in building up an appreciable reserve of 
workers for defense industries, the approach 
may form the pattern for similar activity 
throughout the country.” 

Throughout the campaign it was empha- 
sized that the employment service activity in 
Bellefontaine presents five constructive aspects: 

(1) To build up a labor reserve for national 
defense. 

(2) To provide new opportunities for resi- 
dents of the county whose maximum 
capacities are not now being utilized. 

(3) To pave the way for the upgrading of 
workers into national defense. 


(4) To prepare others who are not now 
employed for job opportunities which 
will develop, and to register workers 
who may be needed for farm jobs. 

(5) To discourage unnecessary migration of 
workers and to provide for the orderly 
recruitment of qualified workers. 

As a result of the intense combing of the 

Bellefontaine area, we can cite these facts: 


The recruitment activity has uncovered 
many persons who were unemployed or 
employed at jobs below their capacities and 
whose skills now are being utilized in defense 
industries. It has built up a reserve labor 
pool for local needs. A large number of 
men on W. P. A. have been reinterviewed 
and placed in private employment. 

Up to May 31, new registrations totaled 
495, while 278 men and women also came 
in to renew their applications, making an 
aggregate of 773 work applicants. In addi- 
tion, a larger number were reinterviewed in 
the hope of uncovering latent skills which 
previously had not been recorded as a part 
of their work history. 

Total placements in the Bellefontaine 
office up to the end of May were 238. Of 
this number, 66 workers with definite skills 
were placed in defense industries in nearby 
cities. 

The activity, which for the first time pro- 
vided Bellefontaine with a full-time labor- 
market exchange, resulted in the placement 
of many others who were unemployed. Local 
placements included farm workers, office 
clerks, sales persons, bottle fillers, laundry 
workers, route men, gas-station attendants, 
laborers, section hands, and wood choppers. 

As one indication of the value of a recruit- 
ment activity such as that conducted at 
Bellefontaine is the fact that the Jackson, 
Ohio, itinerant point uncovered three ma- 
chinists who had worked at their trade for 
a period of from 3 to 7 years and they were 
placed immediately with an employer in 
Hamilton, Ohio. This is significant when 
we consider that any placements of highly 
qualified machinists today are merely the 
exchange of workers from factory to 
factory. 
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New Glossary Now Available: 


DO WE SPEAK THE SAME 
LANGUAGE? 


TANDARDIZATION of language is essential 
to the success of any common enter- 
prise—especially one as complex and as 
varied as the employment security program. 
To aid in such standardization, the Bureau of 
Employment Security appointed a committee 
to prepare a glossary of terms used in the field 
of employment security. This glossary is now 
off the press and has been distributed to State 
and local office personnel. The glossary has 
been prepared primarily for the use of those 
persons who are associated with the adminis- 
tration of Federal or State unemployment 
compensation and legislation. 


Selected terms relating to unemployment 
compensation are reproduced this month. In 
succeeding issues, definitions relating to other 
phases of the employment security program 
will be published. 

Accession Notice: An employer’s report of 
workers hired or rehired, including such 
data as the name and social security 
account number of each worker and the 
date on which he was hired, or, if rehired, 
the date on which he returned to work. 


Additional Credit Allowance: The credit allowed 
an employer against the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax because he has been 
granted a reduced contribution rate 
under the experience-rating provisions of 
a State unemployment compensation law. 
Such additional credit plus credit allow- 
ance for contributions paid into a State 
unemployment fund may not exceed 90 
percent of the Federal Unemployment 
Tax. 


Agent State: Any State in which a worker 
claims benefits against another (liable) 
State through the facilities of the State 
employment security agency. 

323364—41—2 


Appeal: A request for a review by the lower 
appeals authority of a State employment 
security agency’s decision on a claim for 
benefits, or a request for a review by the 
higher appeals authority of a decision 
made by the lower appeals authority. 

Appeal Board: The title given in some States 
to the higher appeals authority. 

Appeal Tribunal: The title given in some 
States to the lower appeals authority. 

Base Period: A period of time prior to the 
benefit year (or a period similar to the 
benefit year) during all or some part of 
which a claimant must have earned a 
specified minimum amount of wages in 
covered employment or had a specified 
minimum number of weeks of covered 
employment in ordei to qualify for bene- 
fits. Wages earned during this period are 
used in determining a claimant’s benefit 
amount and the maximum benefits 
payable. 

Extensible Base Period: A base period 
which ends with the last day of the 
next to the last completed calendar 
quarter immediately preceding any 
week with respect to which benefits 
are payable. One calendar quarter 
is added to this type of base period 
with the beginning of each new 
calendar quarter during the claim- 
ant’s benefit year. 

Fixed Base Period: A base period which 
remains fixed for the duration of a 
claimant’s benefit year, as opposed to . 
extensible base period. 

Individual Base Period: A base period which 
for individual claimants varies as to 
starting date. 

Uniform Base Period: A base period which 
starts on the same calendar date for 
all claimants, 
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Benefit Balance: The unpaid portion of the 
total benefits payable with respect to a 
claimant’s unemployment during a given 
benefit year. 


Benefit Formula: The mathematical combi- 
nation of factors in the claimant’s past em- 
ployment or earnings record which has 
been specified in the State unemployment 
compensation law as the basis for com- 
puting the claimant’s benefit rate and the 
maximum benefits payable. 


Benefit Ledger: A record maintained by a State 
employment security agency showing for 
each claimant the maximum benefits 
payable, benefits paid, and the remaining 
balance. 


Benefit Rate: The full amount of benefits 
which a worker is entitled to receive for 
one bene:it period of total unemployment. 
Maximum Benefit Rate: The highest bene- 

fit rate per benefit period possible 
under a State unemployment com- 
pensation law. 

Minimum Benefit Rate: The lowest bene- 
fit rate per benefit period possible 
under a State unemployment com- 
pensation law. 


Uniform Benefit Rate: A benefit amount 

which is the same for all claimants. 
Benefit Year: A period of 52 consecutive weeks 

(or of approximately 52 consecutive 

weeks) to which the limitation on maxi- 

mum duration of benefits is applicable. 

Individual Benefit Year: A benefit year 
which for individual claimants varies 
as to starting date. Various State 
unemployment compensation laws 
include one of the following provisions 
with respect to the starting date of 
individual benefit years: 

(1) the first day of an individual’s 
first compensable week, 

(2) the first day of the first week 
with respect to which an individual 
files his first valid claim, and 

(3) the first day of the quarter in 
which an individual files his first 
valid claim. 

Uniform Benefit Year: A benefit year which 
starts on the same calendar date for 
all claimants. In States which have 
a uniform benefit year the benefit year 
for all claimants consists of the period 
from April 1 to March 31, or some 
other specified 12-month period. 


The Williamson Candy Company of Chicago has hired more than 50 handicapped men and women 
through the Illinois State Employment Service. The officials of this company state that these handicapped 
employees have proven highly satisfactory and several have been promoted into responsible and supervisory 
positions, Their production and attendance records have been equal to and often superior to the nonhandi- 


capped, 


Joun McBriwz in The Crippled Child, June 1941. 
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Jobs for Entertainers 


By Josepu J. FELTEs, Ohio State Employment Service, Ottumwa 


ust how successful an employment office 

may become in supplying talent for enter- 
tainment purposes depends largely on the 
community where that office is located. It 
may also depend on the amount of time 
and energy devoted to the effort. 

The idea of referring entertainers is the re- 
sult of an employer order given the Ottumwa 
office requesting assistance for a bimonthly 
Junior Chamber of Commerce entertainment. 
This order necessitated an immediate search 
for entertainers. As soon as we began the 
search, we were surprised at the number of 
entertainers available in our small community, 
as well as the number of opportunities for 
using such entertainment. We discovered 
that nearly every day a program is held some- 
where in the city by some civic, fraternal, or 
business group. Talent for these programs 
has, in the past, been furnished principally 
by local booking agents. 

On becoming aware of these possibilities, I 
proceeded to call in a number of people for 
a group meeting in the office, to discuss their 
availability, their willingness to register, and 
the possibilities of placement with local and 
nonlocal employers. 

After a short discussion we found that the 
idea of a talent booking service struck a re- 
sponsive chord. We proceeded to take regis- 
trations and invited applicants to fill out 
forms outlining their entertainment qualifica- 
tions. Gradually, through the efforts of the 
entertainers themselves, aided by contacts 
made by the employment service, we were 
able to build very swiftly a file containing a 
wide range of performers. 

As soon as we had sufficient material on 
hand, we proceeded to try to get orders 
locally. This happened about the time of the 


Presidential campaign. As a result we were 
fortunate in getting orders from various po- 
litical parties and independent clubs for their 
rallies and city meetings. We were thus 
given an opportunity to witness the perform- 
ances, to judge their merits, and to begin 
to advertise “by word of mouth” among 
employers. 

Soon thereafter, special letters to select 
groups and organizations—fraternal, civic, 
and business—went out. In field contacts I 
have always made it a point to mention the 
availability of this new talent service. In 
nearly every case, a clue was obtained to a 
possible future program. In most cases, the 
interest of the employers was aroused in the 
possibilities of this particular service insofar 
as they, at some time during the year, have 
either a sales meeting, a district meeting, or 
a get-together for the store and customers. 

The office thus began to enjoy considerable 
success in arranging full-time programs— 
both local and nonlocal—for civic and busi- 
ness groups. The idea spread, both among 
entertainers and employers. 

Of course, a thorough understanding was 
reached with the union so as to become fa- 
miliar with its jurisdiction and regulations 
and to avoid any possible violation of union 
rules or procedure. 

In recruiting talented entertainers we try to 
obtain recordings of their “routine” which 
can be made at a local studio at a nominal 
rate. We also attempt to get photographs of 
the performer in costume. The recordings 
and photographs are filed for use in employer 
contacts. 

The file itself consists of 5 by 8 cards, 
carrying a full description of the act of the 
individual, the price, availability, and any 
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other pertinent information. These cards are 
set up in a special entertainers’ file so that 
they are always active. 

The writer realizes that while different 
communities, due to their size and the type 
of their business activity, might have varied 
demands for entertainers, yet there is many 
an office which could do considerable place- 
ment work in this field. Over and above 
that, a booking service should result in con- 
siderable publicity for the service in its other 
phases of placement activity, as well as for 
the fact that the service is at all times trying 
to meet every employer need by presenting a 
completely rounded program of activity. 

We make it a point to have a statement 
printed on the program—or, better yet, to 
have an announcement by the master of 
ceremonies—that a particular event or enter- 
tainment has been arranged through the 
facilities of the State Employment Service. 

A talent-booking service should lend itself 
easily to clearance, because it is a well- 
known, established fact that a program of 
entertainment given for example, at Ottumwa 
by a group from Des Moines is worth many 
dollars more in public estimation, because it 
comes from a distance. By the same token a 
program at Ottumwa is considerably en- 
hanced in the eyes of some club due to the 


fact that the entertainers are from “out-of- 
town.” “Switching” of performers from one 
community to another is good “show busi- 
ness.” Repetition of a certain form of enter- 
tainment in one area soon becomes “‘stale’’; 
by taking that show to another locality you 
have a brand new show. 

What about compensation? We have found 
that when an organization plans a program 
it is rather free in its spending. There is usu- 
ally no definite limit as to the amount of 
money to be spent, and therefore the ex- 
pense of taking care of entertainers coming 
from other communities can easily be taken 
care of. 

We have found that even though the place- 
ments are of a temporary nature, work con- 
sisting sometimes of only 4 to 10 minutes, 
the rate is more than comparable to that re- 
ceived in any other type of employment, as 
it usually runs, according to our scale here, 
about $1 per minute. 

The author believes sincerely in the possi- 
bilities of this service if a special effort is made 
in its behalf. There is no reason why we 
should not be as willing and as well-equipped 
to furnish entertainers for an entertainment 
program according to the employer’s specifi- 
cations as we are capable of filling any other 
type of occupational classification. 


Swimming Carpenters 


The Erie office of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service recently received an order for carpenters 
and laborers able to swim. The employer, a railroad company, used the workers to repair trestles and docks 


adjacent to the waterfront. 
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The Older Worker 


By P. J. CHaret, Administrator 
Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


nN 1940, the Louisiana State Employment 

Service made 13,311 placements of workers 
over 40 years of age—just another statistical 
item if it were not viewed in the light of the 
significance which attaches to National Em- 
ployment Week. In his 1940 proclamation 
establishing National Employment Week, the 
President said, ‘‘We know from facts gath- 
ered that men and women in middle life 
possess abilities and skills which would fit 
them for employment in nearly every line of 
employment. We know further that these 
older workers, when given an opportunity, 
demonstrate a seasoned experience and ap- 


plication to their tasks which in many call-_ 


ings outweigh the physical advantages of 
youth.” 

In Louisiana, the import of that statement 
can no longer be doubted. Total placements 
of workers over 40 represented a trifle less 
than 25 percent of placements of all workers 
more than 19 years of age—in itself nothing 
remarkable. But the story has not been told. 
Those workers were drawn from an age 
group which represented less than 32 percent 
of the active registration file of workers over 
19, indicating an employability variation of 
just 7 percent; 7 percent—in the face of a 
not too distant past in which discrimination 
against the older worker was almost universal. 

The trend of relaxing the age specification 
has been attributed in large part—and, it 
seems, rightly so—to the demands of na- 
tional defense preparations. The training, 
the calm, unhurried perseverance which the 
middle-aged worker has for years offered 
with almost pathetic timidity, have finally 
come into their own. To many an employer 
in a key defense industry, the older worker 
represents the difference between operation 
and shut-down. 

In crediting national defense with this 
laudable new employer attitude, the casual 


observer is prone to subscribe to the belief 
that the end of the international crisis will 
mean the end of the trend and a return to 
widespread imposition of the age obstacle. 
This opinion, however, is held only by people 
who have forgotten that age is becoming 
progressively less an employment obstacle 
each year; that a campaign to remove that 
obstacle has been waged under the leadership 
of the American Legion and many farsighted 
industrialists. 

Some of us forget, too, that the “younger 
workers only” tendency prevalent in the 
pre-1929 boom era was a policy which 
filtered from the committee room tables of 
youthful executives. Young executives had 
appeared as a natural phenomenon of an un- 
paralleled period of industrial and com- 
mercial expansion. Their very youth was a 
prerequisite to the advancement of ex- 
pansionist ideas which assumed that speed, 
volume, and high pressure finance were in- 
separable from progress. Youth became an 
ideology. The older worker became a ward 
of the benevolent employer, hired occasion- 
ally not because of his experience, but in 
spite of his age. 

Today, by all available indices, industrial 
America has not only reached the levels of 
1929; it is rapidly surpassing them . . . but 
industrial America has not forgotten the 
fallacies of 1929—or the bitter lessons which 
resulted from its foibles. That youth have 
a place in industry is as unquestioned as 
that in the late twenties their place loomed 
inordinately and unjustifiably large in the 
sun. 

In Louisiana, it is not to be so greatly 
feared that the current 7-percent variation 
in the employability of older workers will be 
increased. It is rather to be hoped and be- 
lieved that intelligent personnel practices will 
eliminate that 7 percent entirely. 
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From State Publications ..... 


Invigorating: 

The emergence of a national defense pro- 
gram brought back some of the refreshing 
atmosphere of 1933, 1934, and 1935. New 
methods, new demands for service, and a 
complete change in the labor market have 
made operations interesting and invigorating. 
The national publicity the service receives is 
creating some problems but at the same time 
is giving emphasis to the part the employ- 
ment service plays—something never too 
well understood by the public. For people 
who know there is more than one way to skin 


a cat, the whole situation creates new 
interest. 

—North Dakota Messenger. 
100 Hours: 


At Yazoo City, a highly successful training 
school for Negro domestics is being con- 
ducted under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education and the local 
school board. The local employment serv- 
ice office cooperated in organizing the project 
and referred the applicants for training. 

The women are taught housekeeping 
methods, meal planning and serving, child 
care, laundry, and methods in caring for the 
sick. One hundred hours of training are 
required in the training center, which is 
equipped with all facilities now commonly 
used in the homes where household servants 
are employed. Upon completion of the full 
course each trainee is given a diploma, which 
constitutes recommendation for employment. 

—Mississippi Jobs. 
Then and Now: 

In 1917, a Federal system of emergency 
employment offices tried to transfer workers 
to war industries. Like most “emergency” 
systems, it was disorganized and inadequate. 
After the War was over, these Federal offices 
were closed. 

Today, national and State facilities are 
cooperating in carrying out the industrial 
phase of the national defense program. 
State Employment Services form the core 


of the defense program with employers and 
workers voluntarily cooperating. 


—Michigan Record. 
Experts: 


The employment office staff, by the 
very nature of their task of matching jobs 
and men, must be occupational experts. 
To adequately and intelligently serve em- 
ployers and workers—whose needs are ex- 
pressed in terms of job abilities and require- 
ments—it is necessary that employment 
service personnel possess a broad and de- 
tailed knowledge of the work performed in 
various occupations, as well as a knowledge 
of the abilities and skills nécessary to perform 
the duties required on jobs. 

One of the most valuable sources of occu- 
pational information is the job description 
material prepared by the United States Em- 
ployment Service Division, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Social Security Board. 

Receptionists should be familiar with the 
Job Descriptions in order to discuss industries 
and occupations with employers and appli- 
cants; interviewers should be able to discuss 
jobs with workers. 

By studying the Job Descriptions and defini- 
tions of occupations, by use of the material 
during the interview, by observing perform- 
ance on jobs, and by making local verifica- 
tions of the descriptions, interviewers are able 
to gain the confidence and cooperation of 
applicants. 

—Nevada Job Indexer. 
Claims Investigations: 

Auditors and local office managers must 
dig for true facts and not unsupported hear- 
say in making claims investigations. 

One completed investigation, where the 
claimant is found to have complied with the 
law in all respects, or where the claimant is 
found to have received benefits to which he 
was not entitled, isworth more to the Commis- 
sion than 10 incompleted investigations. 

When it has been proved that the law has 
been violated unintentionally by claimants, 
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refunds may be secured, and where inten- 
tional violations of the law are proved, court 
action may be instituted against claimants. 

No action at all can be based on rumor and 
gossip. And reports which contain such 
phrases as: “‘And I suspect” ‘‘Case looks 
suspicious” “Informant told me” “Suggest 
watch in future” are not of much value to the 
Commission. 

A report that such a case looks ‘‘suspicious” 
is valueless. It must be substantiated by the 
employer’s name, and no fraud can be sus- 


@ 


pected until the investigator proves that the 
claimant has been guilty of violating the law. 
The investigator must consider each claimant 
complying with the law until he can prove 
at least one of the following: 

1. The claimant is self-employed. 

2. The claimant is in regular employment. 

3. The claimant has earned more than $5 in odd-job 
or subsidiary employment during a week for which he 
received benefits. 

4. The claimant is not available for work. 

5. The claimant is not able to work. 


—Montana Unemployment Compensation Review 


Yes, But What Are Machine Tools? 


HEN our country began to ring its 
ramparts with iron and steel, “‘ma- 
chine tools’? suddenly became part of every- 
body’s conversation. The lay person is 
usually somewhat vague about the functions 
of machine tools, but employment security 
personnel, who come in contact with indus- 
try, should have a precise understanding of 
these vital instruments for national defense. 
The Office for Emergency Management 
has recently prepared an illuminating state- 
ment on machine tools. The complete, 
official text is published below. 


“These days everybody is talking about the 
machine-tool industry as the vital point in 
our production program, and what we have 
to worry about night and day. 

“In the first place, what is the machine-tool 
industry? What is a machine tool: What 
does it do? Well, without machine tools 
there would be no machines. Without ma- 
chine tools there would be no automobiles, 
sewing machines, typewriters, airplanes, guns, 
or tanks. Before a machine can be made, a 


machine tool has to be made to make it. If 
you are interested in the technical definition, 
a machine tool is ‘a mechanically operated 
machine which removes metal in the form of 
chips.’ That’s pretty simple in itself. Where 
is the trick? Why all the shouting about 
machine tools? 


‘The trick is that a machine-tool manufac- 
turer is a man who measures things down to 
two-millionths of an inch. 

“The early machine-tool builders got their 
first lessons in the importance of making 
standardized parts in the firearms and the 
sewing-machine industries. There it was 
necessary to make parts that would be inter- 
changeable. Before that, machines were 
made one at a time, and by industrious cut- 
ting, whittling, filing, and rasping, it was pos- 
sible to get the parts of that machine to fit 
together; but they wouldn’t fit any other 
machine. 

“When Eli Whitney built the first cotton 
gin, he made an iron crank to turn it and a 
wooden handle to fit the crank. When he 
built the second, he made another iron crank 
and another handle to fit that crank, but the 
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handle on machine A wouldn’t fit the crank 
on machine B. Today, however, a motor 
manufacturer can take any one of a million 
pistons and slip it into any one of a million 
cylinders, knowing the fit will be perfect. 


Standards To Go By 


“To make all this come out even, it is neces- 
sary to have standards to go by. If pistons 
are to be made that fit a million cylinders, 
they can’t be made about ‘so big.’ That is 
where the machine-tool industry starts—mak- 
ing standard measuring devices. These are 
steel cubes with square bases. They range 
from 20 inches absolutely even, down to two- 
hundredths of an inch plus or minus five one- 
millionths. The surfaces of these blocks are 
ground so flat that if one is stacked on top of 
another, they make a solid bar. Compared 
to the surfaces of these blocks, the average 
glass window looks to a machine-tool manu- 
facturer like the Rocky Mountains. Because 
these blocks stick together so neatly, a stack 
can be put together, making a yardstick by 
which measurement in Keokuk and measure- 
ment in Kearney will be identical. And it 
takes precision machines to make _ these 
blocks. 


**That is all preliminary to the serious busi- 
ness of taking off those little chips of metal. 
For instance, no piece of metal can be cast 
accurately. Ifa manufacturer starts to make 
an airplane cylinder for a thousand horse- 
power engine, he casts a piece of metal. The 
foundry men have shaped the mold, but as 
steel can’t be cast accurately with the holes, 
let us say, exactly 3 inches in diameter, so it 
is cast a little smaller, about 2% inches. It is 
then put on a boring machine where a drill 
spins around inside the openings and cuts off 
the extra metal, leaving holes that can be 
finished to a very accurate size. Then, when 
the piston comes along from another manu- 
facturer, it has been machined to the same 
accuracy and checked by a set of the blocks 
already mentioned, and it fits! 

“Machining is the art of obtaining accu- 
racy in dimensions by whittling down till an 
absolute is reached. 


“Of course, speed is important. The cut- 
ting tool can shave down a bar of steel at the 
rate of 20 pounds a minute. Twenty years 
ago, a quarter of a pound a minute was good 
going. This speed is important because it 
means that work can be turned out 80 times 
as fast, but when the machine gets through, 
no matter how fast it has worked, it still must 
come out, if necessary, within a few millionths 
of an inch of perfection. 

‘The business end of a machine tool is 
always some sort of knife or cutting edge. 
On a lathe, the great ancestor of the machine- 
tool family, the work is mounted so that it 
can spin around. As it spins, the cutting tool 
is pressed against it. Where the piece to be 
trimmed is too big to be turned itself, it stands 
still and the cutting edges revolve against it, 
like the hanrcutting machine in a grocery 
store. 

“To get that cutting edge to whittle to the 
accuracy of a thousandth of an inch, it is 
necessary to use care in setting it. For that 
reason, it may require a ton or a 3-ton ma- 
chine to hold a few ounces of cutting tool, 
because if the tool is unsteady and gets a little 
out of line, or is ever affected by heat, all the 
fine accuracy of the machine is wasted. 

*‘Before we build the tanks, the planes, the 
battleships—all the intricate machinery of 
modern defense—we have to build the ma- 
chines that can build these machines. 


Yankee Ingenuity 


‘So it is that in New England, for example, 
where Yankee ingenuity developed the first 
machine tools, the workmen who have spent 
a lifetime devoted to ten-thousandths of an 
inch are busy turning out the machines to 
guide that cutting edge. As those machines 
are turned out, they are put to work, 24 
hours a day, making pistons that will fit any 
cylinder of the thousands of engines for which 
they are designed, turning out rear axles 
for the T-2 tanks from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon. 

“There is scarcely a defense instrument 
that does not depend for production on the 
machine-tool industry. It is the most im- 
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portant potential bottleneck which we face. 
The machine-tool manufacturers have made 
their facilities available to the defense pro- 
gram. 

**As these machines get cutting, they can 
turn out a sight of parts in short order. It 
may take 6 months to build an automatic 





gear cutter. But a good machine tool can 
cut the main gear teeth for the rear axle of a 
tank in 2 minutes. By hand it would take 
a couple of days. That’s why we need the 
machines. 

**And that’s why we need to work them 24 
hours a day.” 








For Further Reading 


Articles and Magazine Sources.—Recent devel- 
opments in the machine-tool industry are 
discussed in a number of periodical articles, 
some of which are intended for the general 
reader. The magnitude of the industry’s 
defense task and a record of some of its accom- 
plishments are told in the paper by John D. 
Biggers, ‘‘Getting Into Quantity Production” 
(Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, 
New York, May 1941, pp. 2-8). 

More popular in tone is the illustrated 
article, ““Tanks From a Cornfield,” by Garet 
Garrett (Saturday Evening Post, May 31, 1941, 
pp. 12-13 ff.). In “Pratt & Whitney: Ma- 
chine-Tool Maker,” Fortune magazine (April 
1940, pp. 72-77 ff.) shows the importance of 
the industry and describes the work of a repre- 
sentative manufacturer. 

“Machine Tools for Defense,” in the Iron 
Age for January 2, 1941 (pp. 74-77), uses 
charts to present facts on production, exports, 
employment, and pay rolls. This journal 
includes weekly sections on business conditions 








and on new equipment in the machine-tool 
field. Other technical journals which regu- 
larly devote space to the subject are the 
American Machinist, Machinery, and Steel. 

Books.—One of the few general books is 
Joseph Wickham Roe’s illustrated historical 
account of English and American Tool Builders 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1926). Earl Buck- 
ingham’s Principles of Interchangeable Man- 
ufacturing (New York: Industrial Press, 2d 
edition, 1941) is designed as a “‘complete and 
comprehensive treatise” on this topic. 

The nature of the industry as a whole is 
summarized for the laymen in Tell Berna’s 
article, ““Wars Are Won by Machine Tools” 
(Harper’s Magazine, May 1941, pp. 631-639). 

Two standard reference works are the Amer- 
ican Machinists’ Handbook and Dictionary of 
Shop Terms, by Fred H. Colvin and Frank A. 
Stanley (New York: McGraw-Hill, 7th edi- 
tion, 1940), and Machinery’s Handbook for 
Machine Shop and Drafting Rooms, by Erik 
Oberg and Franklin D. Jones (New York: 
Industrial Press, 10th edition, 1940). 
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Taste 1.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by State, 
May 1941 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 13, 1941] 




































































Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Social Security Board Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
region and State pili ee 
Number Number : Amount? ‘ 
Wait- |. Partial and . Partial and . 
aoe a Total part-total yi ag Total part-total ie 
period = combined! | ©" combined 1 | 'Y 
ee 33,842,255|3909,892| 32,932,363) 82,919,154 $2,680,040) %239,114)_____-- $31,573,800|9$29,377,836 3$1,784,534|__.___. 
Region I 
Connecticut ae 19,729] 4,618 15, 111 15, 238 13, 805 1,433} (4) 149, 228 139, 201 9,248] (4) 
NIE gota cian 28,052} 3,811 24, 241 25,462| 22, 261 3,201} 1, 287 172, 930 153, 670 19, 260} $7, 860 
Massachusetts _.--| 220, 334) 54,671] 165,663} 177,402] 170,466 6, 936} 6,055) 1, 788,024) 1, 749, 210 37, 722) 31, 799 
New Hampshire 16, 696} 3,925 12, 771 12, 982 11, 834 1,148) (4) 105, 629 99, 626 6,003) (4) 
Rhode Island__-__- 53,234) 4, 264 48, 970 48, 970 45, 070 3,900) (4) 486, 633 463, 603 23,030} (4) 
. Vermont________- 3, 774 625 3, 149) 3, 293 2, 999 294 192 28, 742 27, sa 1, 629 930 
egion II: 
. New ae 873, 962/264, 054| 609, 908! 553, 668} 553, 668 (1) (1) 6, 354, 304) 6, 354, 304 (1) (1) 
egion III: 
Delaware__.__-..-- 5, 140 701 4, 439 4, 358 3, 446 912 823 34, 464 29, 686 4,696) 4,115 
New Jersey______- 144, 861) 28,739} 116,122) 106,111 94, 844 11,267} (4) 1, 135, 886} 1,063, 157 70, 767} (4) 
. Pennsylvania - - --- 353, 969|138, 693) 215,276) 273,321) 273,321 (1) (1) 3, 295,116) 3, 295, 116 (1) (1) 
egion IV: 
Dist. of Columbia 17, 352] 2,098 15, 254 14, 797 13, 896 901; (4) 182, 754 171, 858 9,895} (4) 
Maryland_______- 67,195) 4,544) 62,651 56, 389] 50, 360 6,029) 5,439) 595, 363 551, 313 43,775} 38, 808 
North Carolina___- 61,008} 6,286) 54,722} 56,519) 53,711 2,808} 2,306) 305,038 296, 243 8,719) 6, 378 
SS 60, 280; 10, 039 50, 241 47, 503 45, 844 1, 659 440 355, 536 345, 787 9,738) 2,335 
. — 55,359) 8,279) 47,080) 47, 345 36,071) $11,274) 11,112) 496,994 361,089} 135,905 134, 916 
egion 
Kentucky_______- 22,083} 3,950) 18, 133 36, 266} 32,138 4,128} 1,908} 259,731 241, 216 18, 442} (4) 
Michigan______-_- 81, 803) 15, 733 66, 070 67, 634 62, 437 5,197) (4) 727, 130 696, 481 30, 649) (4) 
x... eee 130, 277| 34,323} 95,954) 93,811 83, 261 10,550) (4) 875, 081 815, 118 53,015} (4) 
egion 
OS See 300, 972) 65,984) 234,988] 232,969) 194,051 38, 918] 21, 453) 2, 865, 304) 2,528,130) 333, 980/171, 487 
eee 41,092) 10,759) 30, 333 30, 224; 25,042 5,182) (4) 294, 257 265, 287 28, 839) (4) 
. eee ASEHERELD 20, 656) 7,997 12,659} 12, 283 10, 958 1, 325 528} 120, 814 111, 845 8,969) 3, 309 
egzion : 
pl ees. 71,410) 28,471) 42,939) 40,328) 37,181 3, 147 722| 285, 308 268, 030 17,106} 3,322 
Os 51,577} 14, 602 36, 975 36,752} 31,780 4,972) (4) 381, 093 347, 973 33,120) (4 
Georgia......-.-- | 48,274] 13,109) 35,165 35,312} 33, 862 1, 450 791 250, 309 242, 500 7, 809} 4,818 
Mississippi - - _-_-- 25, 203 4 158) 21,045 20, 201 18, 776 1, 425 870 154, 974 146, 896 8,021} 4,590 
South Carolina__..| 23,005} 3,919) 19,086) 17, 137 15, 146 1, 991 521 120, 749 110, 629 9, 987) 2,235 
Tennessee_______- (°) (6) (°) (°) (°) (°) (°) 381, 995 (6) (°) (°) 
Region VIII: 
Sa 31,046} 8,874) 22,172] 21,953 18, 827 3, 126 529] 192, 235 173, 725 18, 260} 2,600 
Minnesota_--__---- 57,155} 6,068) 51,087} 55,533) 48,719 6,814) 4,432) 533,918 479, 886 54,032} 35, 185 
Nebraska... ..--- 11,426) 1,429 9,997} 10,219 8, 992 1, 227 665 87, 521 79, 005 8,516) 4,158 
North Dakota - - -- 5, 639 774 4, 865 4, 665 3, 850 815 500 41, 839 35, 781 6,058} 3,517 
. “ng Dakota ---- 5,619 904 4, 715 4, 495 4, 239 256) (4) 30, 318 28, 918 1,391} (4) 
egion IX: 
reamess.......... 46,180) 7,304) 38,876) 38,876) 36,409 2, 467 43| 283,762 272, 795 10, 837 202 
Rotess.........- 19,491} 4, 865 14,626; 14,709) 12,701 2, 008 970| 129,996 117, 484 12,512) 5,701 
Demeour........- 71, 187} 26,382} 44,805) 44,065 38, 000 6,065} 1,868} 363,431 332, 280 31,114) 9,209 
. ee Sie 37, 288 8,022} 29,266) 27,106) 23,250 3, 856 449} 245,025 220, 762 24, 263) 1,654 
egion : 
uisiana_.__.._- 84, 748) 16,730) 68,018) 65,894 + 136 3,758) (4) 0 4 281 600, 340 25,909) (4) 
New Mexico-.---- 11, 368} 1,479 9, 889 9, 380 8, 607 773 434 1, 264 75, 613 5,651} 3,082 
A... aaa 118,455) 14,640) 103,815) 74,518 63, 460} 11,058) (4) 6 976 515, 124 60, 409) (4) 
egion XI: 
po One 8, 338] 2,235 6, 103 6,051 5, 657 394 7 62, 883 59, 897 2, 986 67 
oS SS as 26, 882 4,568} 22,314) 21,258) 18,811 2,447| 1,420) 207, 547 188, 339 19, 202} 11, 171 
ere 12,316) 2,113 10, 203 9, 581 8, 862 719) (4) 101, 118 95, 496 5,594) (4) 
Montana...--.-.--- 27, 063} 2,522) 24,541 24,315) 24,315 (1) 1) 267, 468 267, 468 (1) (!) 
fee SRI S 6, 252 883 5, 369 5, 424 4, 705 719 120 58, 825 53, 663 5,162} 1,032 
2 Wrewes. ae 6,929) 1,607 5, 322 5, 248 4, 156 1,092 573 64, 777 54, 666 10,111} 4, 738 
egion 
alifornia.....--- 370, 926} 41,617} 329,309) 343,639) 291,242} 52,397) 38,450) 4,664,003) 4, i 927 7s 937|341, 646 
Nevada........-- 6, 382 697 5, 685 5, 337 4, 641 696 157 68, 172 127 7,045} 1,418 
ee 22,857| 6,038) 16,819) 14,893) 12,379 2,514) 1,825 168, 730 148 953 19, 416) 13, 876 
- Washington - - -._- 48,956] 10,250) 38,706; 39,084) 33,448 5,636) (4) 450, 683 403, 668 47, O15; (4) 
erritories: 
0 ee 3,981; 1,037 2, 944 2, 770 2, 690 80 0 39, 092 38, 230 862 0 
| SS 4, 474 502 3, 972 3, 866 3, 716 150 149 23, 550 22, 622 928 927 
1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not pro- 5 Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made 
vided by State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. for benefit periods of 1 quarter. The number of weeks represented 
2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of un- by each such payment is determined by dividing the amount paid 
employment. by the claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 
3 Excludes Tennessee. 6 Data not reported. 


4 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part- 
total unemployment. 
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TasLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, May 1941 
TOTAL 
[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 13, 1941] 
Complete placements Active file as of May 31, 1941 
Total Percentage change 
Supple- ae 
Social Seow Baent region — sea from 
aeedeemee Poreomags _change roe cg | pts received an 
—_— month) 
Number Apr. 30, | May 31, 
1941 1940 
April 1941 | May 1940 
a 500, 121 +12.8 +43.1 295, 148 127, 398 1, 538,974 | 5,155,923 | 1+0.8 | 1 —10.3 
Region I: i‘ ¥ 
Connecticut__._____---- 9, 452 —.4 +56.9 6, 842 31 22, 752 38, 873 —7.2 —53.8 
ia 4, 539 +18.6 +135.5 3, 534 49 9, 626 31,024 —11.6 —34.0 
Massachusetts-___._____ 10, 245 +8. 2 +143.4 8, 538 81 52, 728 174, 937 +1.5 —16.6 
New Hampshire__-____- , 484 +30. 2 —4.2 1,777 62 5,233 15, 818 —7.4 —35.7 
Rhode Island_.__....-- 2, 488 +2.0 +199. 8 2, 056 17 8, 521 42, 708 -1.5 —2.6 
‘. Verment iTS 1, 375 +13.8 +14.6 829 21 2, 762 9, 253 —3.7 —48.8 
on $ e 
"Hew Yook.........---- 49,514| 41.9] 471.3} 27,258] 1,332]  196,285|  se4,835] -2.0| -18.3 
; 1, 760 +12.8 +17.0 758 77 3, 037 8, 614 —13.3 —30.6 
17, 416 +12.2 +63. 5 11, 216 19 54, 214 187, 175 —2.2 —29.6 
22, 721 +9.8 +34.0 16, 494 896 105, 574 328, 861 —3.2 —7.7 
6, 107 +4. 3 +20. 5 2, 668 8 11, 944 22, 254 —12.6 —35.5 
7, 168 +12.2 +46. 1 4, 780 296 24, 772 37, 371 +4.4 —48.3 
12, 449 —16.6 +70. 8 9, 013 5,455 37, 895 84, 934 +14. 3 -—7.1 
11, 919 +9.0 +76. 4 8, 336 1, 196 29, 265 69, 849 +17.1 +21.5 
. a i ee , 708 —8.3 +22.4 , 090 753 18, 486 67, 453 —9.2 —22.2 
egion V: 
"Keatecky oe ee 5, 228 +27.4 +18.4 2, 502 128 21, 886 95, 796 +6. 6 —3.6 
DRCUIBOR. .oncnccncccsa 17, 931 +17.8 +36. 2 11, 646 490 45, 648 133, 743 —24.9 —43.0 
. es ES 29, 962 +11.5 +60. 2 15, 424 319 83, 158 286, 808 +3.5 —7.6 
egion 
0 en 25, 964 +8.4 +69. 1 14, 988 1, 300 72, 316 285, 142 +1.8 +40. 8 
See 17, 163 +12.6 +88. 4 11,079 1, 817 , 440 211, 466 +7.8 +28.9 
WiSOONIR. ....2<<<<<<- 11, 928 +20. 4 +54.6 % 559 23, 933 94, 112 —8.6 —19.2 
Region VII: 
r= 9, 652 +112.9 +14.5 5, 299 286 37, 115 119, 592 +4.1 —4.6 
a 4, 086 -—.8 +53.4 2, 789 187 22, 170 113, 669 +16.5 +79.6 
| ees 10, 957 +13.9 +13.6 6, 871 925 35, 977 116, 027 +7.7 —28.8 
Mississippi_._.......--- , 864 +21.9 +.1 3, 597 152 21, 853 80, 193 +17.7 +51.1 
South Carolina... -.---- 6, 845 +11.9 +99.1 5, 335 711 12, 836 47, 148 —4.4 +.4 
m Raa Pe gia gh tts 12, 324 +48. 3 +96.0 7, 913 12, 055 24, 632 135, 514 +4.8 +8.7 
egion : 
"lows oa ee eae 9, 721 +8.2 +27.9 5, 040 348 18, 521 65, 142 —2.0 —25.2 
Minnesota.._....------ 9, 751 +25.0 +36.1 5, 345 378 24, 929 103, 078 —7.9 —32.5 
| OS aT 4,053 +12.9 +27.4 2, 262 60 10, 121 49, 552 —2.8 +2.0 
North Dakota__..------ 2, 916 +8.1 +26.0 1, 399 39 5, 486 29, 846 +2.2 +1.7 
- fone Dakota.......... 2, 184 +36.8 +24.0 1, 124 188 , 943 24, 635 +6.1 —13.1 
egion IX: 
Arkansas__..._..-.-.-- 8, 259 +47.4 +16.6 2, 234 32, 950 13, 980 69, 860 +13.6 +28.1 
ERR Set 8, 705 +27.1 +90. 3 3, 999 329 17, 481 63, 462 —3.2 +4.4 
15, 234 +18.7 +65.7 9, 367 4,018 47, 656 204, 380 —6.1 +9.2 
. Capos a ai a 5,010 +21.7 —23.5 2.177 1, 413 9, 907 65, +2.1 —25.5 
egion X: 
SNOT 5,798 +17.7 +70. 4 z 3, 416 26, 196 107, 799 +16.9 +27. 3 
New Mexico. __..------ 1,791 +28.8 +45.7 1, 202 372 5, 873 24, 070 -1 —36.1 
- Rag ee 29, 585 +3.0 —3.5 2, 864 30, 758 101, 968 332, 171 +18.7 +31.2 
egion XI: 
es 3,072 +27.4 +.6 1, 442 3, 492 6, 217 19, 687 +8.7 —23.8 
OO” ae 5, 583 +53.9 +2.3 2, 852 395 13, 562 q —2.3 —6.2 
| Spa 3, 497 +30. 2 ~—17.8 1, 470 1, 563 » 323 33, 519 (?) (2) 
Montana...___-..----- 2, 719 +8.6 —3.6 , 999 505 5, 397 18, 487 -—9.9 — 33.3 
a , 548 +50.9 +41.5 1, 357 183 7, 187 20, 918 —4.0 +3.7 
Wyoming..__._....-.-- 1, 495 +38.8 +7.2 870 2 2, 833 5, 608 —29.3 —34.7 
Region XII 
OS eee 37, 793 +14.5 +69.9 21, 005 6, 152 114, 241 374, 510 -1.0 —23.0 
PN ec nodunukca » 957 +29.5 +59.2 1, 287 48 3, 120 4, 956 —13.6 —13.2 
Cc. cng eawcurs 8, 588 +13.2 +42.4 6, 084 8, 725 17, 193 31, 611 —6.5 —26.6 
Washington_.__..-...-- 7, 333 +3.0 —22.1 4, 007 76 28, 220 38, 177 —9.2 —64. 2 
Territories: 
BR siinncintmmmnn ecu 1, 458 +83. 2 +91.1 1, 165 43 1, 779 1,777 —17.3 —30.1 
Ps aicnnadawasaasl 822 —32.0 +8.0 709 6 1, 783 5, 656 +7.2 —43.0 
' Based on comparable data. 
1 Data not comparable. 
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Taste 3.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, May 1941 


VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 13, 1941] 








Social Security Board region and State 
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1 Where less than 50 veteran placements were involved in either month the percentage change was not computed. 


2 Based on comparable data. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
4 Data not comparable. 
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VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 13, 1941] 
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1 Where less than 50 veteran placements were involved in either month the percentage change was not computed. 
2 Based on comparable data. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

4 Data not comparable. 
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